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PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE VINLAND CONTRO- 
VERSY. 

Nansen's ponderous work In Northern Mists has not set- 
tled the Vinland controversy, but it has cast the shadow of 
doubt upon many features in all older theories, so that the 
whole question will have to be taken up piecemeal by spe- 
cialists, after which process it may be possible to arrive at a 
sane conclusion as to the historical value of the Vinland sagas. 

These sagas have been known to the learned world for 
over two centuries. They have been subjected to all manner 
of critical examination, and yet, today, a final and satisfying 
estimate of them seems more remote than ever. It is im- 
possible to accept Nansen's dictum that that pearl of sagas 
relating to voyages to the west and southwest must be rele- 
gated to the realm of fairy lore and romance. And despite 
his continued disavowals and the results of his iconoclastic 
methods, Dr. Nansen in many places throughout his work, 
speaks of various facts and episodes of the Vinland sagas as 
though they belonged to the dom'ain of actuality. I do not 
think it unfair to say that Dr. Nansen believes in the Norse 
voyages to the American continent, but has no faith in the 
sagas that tell of these voyages. He seems to require that to 
have any historical value, a statement must be tagged with a 
date. Hence, he says that the only reliable historical evidence 
to show that the Norseman had reached the American shores 
is the record of the Icelandic Annals, to the effect that in 1347 
a small Greenland ship had been driven by storms from Mark- 
land, one of the discovered regions, to Iceland. 

Notwithstanding this declaration, he elsewhere throws in 
a sentence like this: "The open craft of the Norse Vikings, 
with their square sails, fared north and west over the whole 
ocean, from Novaya Zemlya and Spitzbergen to Greenland, 
Baffin Bay, Newfoundland, and North America, and over 
these lands and seas the Norsemen extended their dominion. 
It was not until five hundred years later that the ships of 
other nations were to make their way to the same regions." 
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(In Northern Mists, Vol. I, p. 248.) It would not be easy to 
define Dr. Nansen's real position. 

Although Torfaeus had given an intelligent account of the 
facts of the Vinland sagas to the world as early as 1705, real 
interest was not aroused in them until 1837, when Rafn's great 
work, giving the sources, with translations, appeared. This 
work brought the subject vividly before the learned world of 
America, as well as of Europe. It caused great discussion in 
America, but did not secure the sanction of the best historical 
minds, although lesser writers freely accepted his rash state- 
ments and hazardous speculations. 

Leaving out of account Professor Horsford's ardent con- 
tentions, we may say that the American attitude is best pre- 
sented by John Fiske. He believed in the sagas, that the 
Norsemen visited the coasts of New England, and met the 
American Indian. 

While Fiske was at work on his large opus on The Discov- 
ery of America, Dr. Gustav Storm's work on the Vinland 
voyages appeared. He attempted to do two things: to de- 
termine the relative merits of the two versions of the Vinland 
sagas, and to fix the location of the three regions named in 
the sagas. He tried to accomplish the latter by determining 
the northern limit of the grape. The result was that Vinland 
could not have been beyond the bounds of Nova Scotia. 

Dr. Storm's views were accepted by scholars, and pre- 
vailed, apparently secure and final, during the period of two 
decades. Shortly after the appearance of Storm's work, 
American scholarship added a distinct contribution in the way 
of a phototype edition of the sources, relying on Storm as to 
the comparative value of the sources, but leaving undiscussed 
the question of regions visited. 

At this point, Professor Fernald, the Harvard botanist, 
mainly on the basis of the flora of the Vinland sagas, attacked 
Storm's argument on the location of Vinland, maintaining that 
the wild grape has never grown in Nova Scotia, and that 
botanical facts of the sagas placed Vinland north of the St. 
Lawrence; incidentally he contended that the natives men- 
tioned in the sagas were Eskimos. At the same time he an- 
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nounced that the mass of evidence that he had in hand, soon 
ready for publication (in 1910), would clear up the whole 
puzzling question, ending with the comforting promise that: 
"the discrepancies in geography, ethnology, and zoology, 
which have been so troublesome in the past, will disappear; 
other features, usually considered obscure, will become lum- 
inous; and the older and less distorted sagas, at least in their 
main incidents, will become vivid records of actual geographic 
exploration." (Rhodora, Vol. 12, No. 134, Feb. 1910.) 

After the publication of Fernald's article, it would be fool- 
hardy to contend that Storm's location of Vinland could be 
maintained. But despite Fernald, Vinland might be south of 
Nova Scotia. 

The year after the publication of Professor Fernald's bro- 
chure, Dr. Nansen's large work, In Northern Mists, appeared 
in an English translation. It is in two large volumes, about 
eight hundred pages; one-sixth of the work is devoted to the 
Vinland controversy. 

Incidentally, Nansen makes short work of Fernald's con- 
tentions. He refuses absolutely, and I think with adequate 
grounds, to accept any of Fernald's conclusions. 

It is possibly Nansen's note on Fernald that has given our 
colleague, Dr. A. Leroy Andrews, the cue for a special exam- 
ination of Professor Fernald's arguments in an article recently 
(Feb. 1913) published in the botanical review Rhodora. Dr. 
Andrews' article is entitled "Philological Aspects of the Plants 
of Wineland the Good." 

Dr. Andrews concedes that Fernald has made a real con- 
tribution to the controversy in showing that neither the wild 
grape nor the wild rice are native to Nova Scotia; but when 
Fernald contends that the vinber of the sagas does not mean 
"grapes", Dr. Andrews shows that he is mistaken, and is 
treading on unfamiliar ground. I cannot go into the details. 

Dr. Fernald's argument on the hveiti or "selfsown wheat" 
fares no better at the hands of Andrews than of Nansen, while 
both Nansen and Andrews concede that Fernald may be right 
in holding that the mgsur of the sagas is "birch" instead of 
maple. As a matter of fact the word relates to a wood of 
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spotted or mottled grain. As Dr. Andrews puts it : "It does 
not refer to any definite species or genus of trees." And he 
insists that Fernald's discussion of the word has not contri- 
buted "in any way to the determination of the point on the 
American coast reached by the Norsemen." 

So far as opposition to Professor Fernald is concerned, 
Dr. Andrews is in entire sympathy with Dr. Nansen's atti- 
tude, and the concluding paragraphs of his article seem to 
reveal a very friendly attitude toward the whole of Nansen's 
argument. At any rate Andrews does not believe in Storm's 
favorable verdict on the Hauk's Book saga as compared with 
the Flat Island Book version. 

It would take a long time to indicate the varied argu- 
ments with which Nansen assails the Vinland sagas, but the 
net result appears from this brief extract from his book: (Vol. 
2, p. 20). "It will therefore be seen that the whole narrative 
of the Vinland voyages is a mosaic of one feature after an- 
other gathered from east and west." And he adds: "Is 
there, then, anything left that may be genuine? To this it 
may be answered that even if the romance of the voyages for 
the most part be invented — to some extent, perhaps from an- 
cient lays — the persons themselves may be more or less his- 
torical." 

This last phrase is about as stingy a concession as it is 
possible to make, but it indicates that there isn't a single state- 
ment of the sagas concerning the western lands that Nansen 
doesn't view with suspicion. 

To be fair to Nansen, I cite his own words again : (Vol. 
11, p. 61). "Even though the saga of Erik the Red and the 
Granlendmga-pdttr contain nothing which we can regard 
as certain information as to the discovery of America by the 
Greenlanders, we yet find there and elsewhere many features 
which show that they must have reached the coast of Amer- 
ica, the most decisive among them being the chance mention 
of the voyagers from Markland in 1347. To this may be add- 
ed Hertzberg's demonstration of the adaptation of the Ice- 
landic game of Knattleikr by the Indians. The name of the 
mythical land may then have been transferred to the country 
that was discovered." 
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This passage shows clearly enough that the Vinland sagas 
have in them, even according to Nansen, a modicum of fact. 
He does not expatiate on that element, for he is bent on anni- 
hilation. Others will have to restore, where Nansen has cast 
the devastating doubt of a man of world fame. 

I believe that competent specialists can do much in the 
way of restoration. Nansen has not been alone in his icono- 
clasm. He has had assistants like Torp and Moltke Moe, and 
others. And no single man is likely to do the work of restora- 
tion. 

There are some things in Nansen's exposition that 
all scholars will be forced to accept. The first is that there 
are folk-loristic elements in the Vinland sagas to a larger 
degree than had before been suspected. The combination of 
"self-sown wheat and vines" is such an element, and will, I 
think, have to be eliminated as a factor in determining locality, 
if such a thing is to be undertaken. 

Now the elimination of the combination "self-sown wheat 
and vines," need not necesarily eliminate the possibility of the 
Norsemen having visited a region where the grape grew. 
The proof of that would lie in the archaic verses in the saga 
and in the name Vinland, if this can be saved. Nansen 
wavers on this point. After having convinced himself that 
Vinland hit goda is a translation of Insulae Fortunafae, he 
learns of Soderberg's interpretation as meaning "grass or 
pastureland," and practically accepts it.* 

Now there are three things outside of the sagas that point 
to Vinland as being an early name, i. e., of the nth century, 
and not of the saga-writing period, namely, Adam of Brem- 
en's emphatic reference about 1070 as meaning Wineland; 
the Hjzfnen Stone inscription, which according to Sophus 

* Since this paper was presented, I have seen an article on the 
origin of the word Vinland by Professor Carl Marstrander, of Christi- 
ania, the Celtic scholar. (Aftenposten, Christiania, Feb. 10, 1913). He 
maintains that it is a corrupted reproduction of the Irish Tir na find, 
which he translates the Land of the White (or Blessed) Men. Find, 
he asserts, was pronounced Vind, and entered into the composition of 
Vinland of the sagas; in Hauk's Landnamabok the word is spelled 
Vindland. This makes a new point for consideration. 
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Bugge has the name Vinland with a long root vowel; and 
third Ari's reference to Vinland in his Libellus Islandorum. 

Nansen realizes the significance of Ari's incidental men- 
tion and attacks him with all the cunning at his command. 
Here, with Ari, in my opinion, the serious refutation of Nan- 
sen's contention must begin. 

Ari's Islendingabok or Libellus Islandorum, as he called 
it, is remarkable for its facts. It was written in 1134 when 
Ari was sixty-five. 

To begin with, Nansen is very complimentary concerning 
Ari. He says: "The oldest account of the discovery of 
Greenland, and the people settling there, is found in Ari 
Frode's Islendingabok (ca. 1130). He had it from his uncle, 
Thorkel Gellison, who had been in Greenland and had con- 
versed with a man who himself had accompanied Erik the 
Red thither. Thorkel lived in the second half of the nth cen- 
tury, and 'remembered far back.' Ari's statements have thus 
a good authority, and they must be regarded as fairly trust- 
worthy, at all events, in their main outlines." This last clause 
is the entering wedge of doubt. 

The passage in question reads as follows: 

"That country which is called Greenland, was discovered 
and colonized from Iceland. Erik the Red was the name of 
the man — an inhabitant of Broadfirth — who went out there 
from here, and settled at that place which is since called Eriks- 
firth. He gave a name to the country, and called it Green- 
land, and said that it must persuade men to go there, if the 
land had a good name. They found there, both east and west 
in the country, the dwelling sites of men, and fragments of 
boats and stone implements, so that one may judge from this 
that the same sort of people have been there as inhabited 
Vinland, and whom the Greenlanders [i. e. the Norse colonists] 
call Skrselings." 

Ari is careful to give his authority for this statement, and 
even Nansen thinks it good authority. 

Now the incidental reference to Vinland pre-supposes a 
general diffusion of the knowledge of the Vinland voyages 
among Ari's contemporaries at the time when the passage 
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was recorded. And it is entirely reasonable to suppose that 
he had treated the subject of these voyages more fully in the 
lost Islendingdbdk. 

The passage that I have read seems to be the baldest kind 
of prose, and about as plain and explicit as language can be 
made. Nansen is the first man who refuses to accept the 
reference to Vinland and the natives in the sense in which all 
previous scholars have accepted it. I submit that when Ari 
says: "So that one may judge from this that the same sort 
of people have been there as inhabited Vinland and (whom) 
the Greenlanders called Skraelings (the Icelandic words are: 
es Vinland hefer bygt oc Grc&nlendingar calla Scralinga), 
then he means to say that the first settlers found remains of 
various things belonging to another race, but saw nothing of 
those people, but judged from the finds that they were like 
the Skraelings of Vinland. Why should Ari otherwise make 
the reference to Vinland, except to offer a clue to the kind 
of people that had preceded the Norse colonists in Greenland? 
Nansen seizes upon the present tense calla (oc Gr&nlendingar 
calla Scrcelingar), and makes it refer to the natives of Green- 
land. His argument is long and I cannot go into it. But note 
only this : The bald prose passage that I have read is accord- 
ing to Nansen full of folk-loristic elements. The Scrselingar 
are "huldre-folk." None of you noticed either that the favor- 
ite folk-lore numeral three occurs in the passage: I. dwell- 
ing-sites of men; 2. fragments of boats, and 3. stone im- 
plements. 

On the other hand, a plain common sense opinion would 
be that Ari's brief passage put the name Vinland in the do- 
rrtain of history, and put the natives there in the realm of real- 
ity, quite in accord with the sagas, except that it says nothing 
concerning the origin of the name Vinland. This point Adam 
of Bremen furnished. 

Now it seems to me that it is not going to be impossible 
for scholars to establish these two points, especially the one 
concerning the careful and conscientious Ari. 

The next step in restoration and reconstruction is the ap- 
plication of common sense, combined with scholarship, to the 
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saga narratives, eliminating things that Nansen has shown, — 
proven, — to be folk-loristic, and building on things and epi- 
sodes that bear the unmistakable earmarks of truth. There 
are sentences like for instance: "No snow fell there, and 
the cattle were out and fed themselves," in one saga; in 
another, "There was no frost in the winter, and the grass 
withered little." Now such things have happened in such a 
northern state as Wisconsin, and doubtless hundreds of Scan- 
dinavian pioneers have written similar sentences to kinsmen 
in the homeland, but Nansen says : "These we see are pure 
impossibilities," and he quotes the Odyssey on the Elysian 
Fields to prove that those sentences belong to the realm of ro- 
mance. 

"There is never snow, never winter nor streaming rain, 
But Ocean ever sends forth the light breath of the west wind 
To bring refreshment to man." 

At the first meeting of this society, I called attention to a 
striking passage in the sagas concerning "strong currents" and 
felt that these must have been in the region of Grand Manan. 
Strangely enough Nansen goes around these currents; but he 
comments on the passage concerning Straumfjord and 
Straumsey which says that "there were so many birds that one 
could scarcely put one's foot down between the eggs." Nan- 
sen, suspicious of everything, says : "This is evidently a north- 
ern feature, brought to decorate the tale, and brought in so 
infelicitously that they are made to find all this mass of eggs 
there in autumn ( !) when they arrive." And he adds : "If 
Straumfjord was in Nova Scotia, there could not be eider- 
ducks nor gulls either in sufficient number to form breeding- 
grounds of importance." 

In reply to this, it may be said that there is no valid reason 
for assuming that the expedition arrived in the autumn. There 
is every reason to believe that it arrived in early summer. 
Nansen's reason is found in the interpolated episode concern- 
ing the two Gaels, who found self-sown wheat and a bunch of 
grapes. Cut out this episode and the self-sown wheat fea- 
ture, and Nansen's reason, too, disappears. 

The main point of the cited passage is that there were 
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many birds. Nansen does not believe that there were many 
as far south as Nova Scotia. 

Let us see what a French explorer, Champlain, found 
along the coast of Nova Scotia, near the Bay of Fundy, and 
Grand Manan, in 1604. He says: "On one island we saw 
so great a quantity of birds, called penguins, that we killed 
them easily with sticks. On another, we found the shore 
completely covered with sea-wolves, of which we captured 
as many as we wished. At the two others there is such an 
abundance of different sorts of birds that one could not 
imagine it, if he had not seen them. There are cormorants, 
three kinds of duck, geese, marvettes, bustards, sea parrotts, 
snipe, vultures, and other birds of prey; gulls, sea-larks, of 
two or three kinds, herons, large sea-gulls, curlews, sea- 
magpies, divers, ospreys, * * * ravens, cranes, and 
others sorts which I am not acquainted with, and which also 
make their nests here." (Original Narratives, Champlain, p. 
29). 

Does not this corroborate the pointed observation of the 
saga? It would be easy to give other citations. 

I hope that I have indicated that Nansen is not a safe 
guide. He has discovered things that must be accepted. There 
is no escape. But he has also made many reckless state- 
ments that need to be refuted. 

An American authority, A. W. Greeley, the arctic explorer, 
in a review of Nansen's book in Science (July 5, 1912) says: 

"The giving of about one-sixth of the work to the much 
discussed subject of Wineland the Good, appears to little pur- 
pose. Dr. Nansen's views will not prove acceptable to all 
authorities on this mooted question, which is not finally de- 
cided. Heterogeneous and negative as are Dr. Nansen's 
opinions that Wineland is a myth based on the Fortunate 
Islands; yet they are well-considered and merit close atten- 
tion. * * In his general line of argument, it may be said 
that similar methods by hostile critics would work havoc with 
many of his finely spun and vigorously advocated conclusions." 

I heartily concur in this criticism. Nansen is too sure in 
his destructive criticism. He has applied the methods of phy- 
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sical science to a phase of historical literature that for a time 
lived in the memories of men. The results will not — in fact 
have not — proved convincing to men who have lingered over 
— not merely read — the Vinland sagas. 

If there isn't a substantial background of history to the 
Saga of Erik the Red, it is the most clever piece of literary de- 
ception over practiced in the name of history. Think of 
a man like Gustav Storm, one of the greatest historical inves- 
tigators of the Scandinavian North, being duped by the fabri- 
cations of some naive sagaman of the 12th or 13th century! 
And think of a great botanist like Fernald being lured into 
this quagmire. Could he have been deceived, if, as Nansen 
thinks, the sagas got their details from Celtic folk-lore? It is 
ridiculous on the face of it! And John Fiske, too, a great 
historical writer, accustomed to looking into the origin of 
things: he, too, if Nansen is right, was deceived in a score 
of things. 

Julius E. Olson. 
University of Wisconsin. 



